THE MANDRAKE ROOT 


EDITORS’ NOTE 


Machiavelli’s interest in comedy was a sustained and serious one. In 1504, the year 
in which the action of The Mandrake Root unfolds, he composed a comedy entitled 
The Masks, which was based upon The Clouds by Aristophanes. Unfortunately, his 
grandson destroyed the only manuscript because of its trenchant criticism of certain 
Florentine political figures of the day. Some time later, Machiavelli turned his 
attention to the comedy of classical Rome, composing a prose version of The Girl 
from Andros by Terence. After the completion of The Mandrake Root, hefound 
sufficient inspiration in Casina, by Plautus, to create another comedy of his own 
entitled Clizia, a work set in the Florence of his own time (1506) and first performed 
in 1525. The attempt to establish the date of composition of The Mandrake Root has 
aroused a good deal of argument and is still open to dispute. Although 1518 seems to 
be the most plausible date, there may be no accurate means of dating the work 
precisely; it is possible that it was composed anytime between 1504 and 1519, the 
date on the only extant manuscript copy of the play. 

Judging from the letters written to Machiavelli by friends and from the remarks of 
many of his contemporaries, The Mandrake Root was a spectacular success. At one 
performance, in 1522, the play could not continue past the fourth act because of the 
press of the enthusiastic crowd. In Venice it was staged in competition with the 
Menaechmi of Plautus; the general impression of the audience was that Plautus’s 
work was a “dead thing” compared to Machiavelli’s comedy. Traditionally considered 
the greatest Italian dramatic work of the Renaissance, it was read with admiration by 
authors as diverse as Carlo Goldoni and Voltaire, who were influenced by its 
infectious humor. For a special performance of the play at Faenza, organized in 1526 
by Francesco Guicciardini, Machiavelli composed several songs which were meant to 
be inserted after the prologue and the first four acts. These canzoni have been omitted 
from this translation since they were not part of the original comedy. 

Although some critics have attempted to reduce this marvelous comedy to the status 
of a political allegory, wherein Callimaco represents Duke Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
Lucrezia is Florence, and Nicia stands for the ill-fated Piero Soderini, Machiavelli’s 


patron in the Florentine chancery, none of Machiavelli’s contemporaries (i.e., those 
best qualified to notice any allegorical intent) viewed the play in this light; they all 
considered it as an exemplary neoclassical comedy, intended solely to delight without 
containing a political message. The work employs the five-act structure Renaissance 
critics attributed to the Roman theater, and its scenes are divided by the entrance or 
exit of one of its characters. Moreover, the unities of time, place, and action are 
followed to the letter. Many of the comedy’s characters have strong links with the 
stock figures of the Roman stage—the parasitic servant, the pedantic lawyer, the star- 
crossed lover. However, Machiavelli has given such familiar figures new life in 
Renaissance garb. Ligurio and Timoteo, moreover, are superior to any of the 
classical antecedents one might consider to be their models. 

In spite of the prologue’s clear statement concerning the title of the comedy (“Our 
story has the title Mandrake Root”), the first two printed editions of the play, in 1518 
and 1522, were somewhat mysteriously entitled The Comedy of Callimaco and 
Lucrezia. Furthermore, in much of the author’s correspondence with friends the play 
is referred to as “the comedy of Messer Nicia.” Only with the third edition of 1524 
did the title mentioned in the prologue become standard. Machiavelli’s use of the 
motif of the mandrake root combines several distinct legends with an original twist of 
his own invention. In the play (11, 6), we learn, first, that a potion made from the 
mandrake root is the surest means of rendering a woman pregnant; second, that any 
man who sleeps with a woman who has taken this potion will die within eight days; 
and, finally, that the only remedy for this danger is for another man to sleep with the 
woman for an entire night so as to draw out the mandrake’s poison. 

The legend of a poisoner girl, raised on snake venom, whose embraces killed her 
lovers, can be traced as far back as the twelfth century to a book of Arabic origin. 
The mandrake’s powers as a narcotic and an aphrodisiac were proverbial. According 
to tradition, the plant’s root possessed a human shape and meant death for the person 
who uprooted it. In order to procure the plant it was necessary to tie a hungry dog to 
its root and to urge the dog forward with a bit of food, thus uprooting the plant, 
killing the dog, yet leaving its master unharmed and in possession of the miraculous 
herb. In his comedy, Machiavelli transfers the structure of this legend to the play 
itself, replacing the dog with the poor, unfortunate man who is destined, so Messer 
Nicia believes, to die after a night of bliss with his wife, Lucrezia. Moreover, 
Machiavelli has combined the legend of the poisoner girl with that of the mandrake. 
By inventing the “remedy” wherein the first man must spend the night with the woman 
to spare the life of Messer Nicia, he has also managed to create a natural situation 
permitting him to observe the unities of time, place, and action without the slightest 


hint of any pedantic adherence to the so-called rules of dramatic structure that mar 
many of the other neoclassical dramatic works produced during this same period. 


THE PLAYERS 


CALLIMACO, a young Florentine in love 

SIRO, his manservant 

LIGURIO, a clever parasite and rascally go-between 
MESSER NICIA, a foolish lawyer 

LUCREZIA, his beautiful wife 

SOSTRATA, her mother 

BROTHER TIMOTEO, a priest whose services are for sale 
A LADY 


PROLOGUE 


God save you, gracious audience, 

since all your graciousness, it seems, 
depends upon your being entertained. 

If you will just keep quiet for a while 

we would like you to hear about 

a strange event that happened in this land. 
See this setting, 

right here on stage? 

Today it is the Florence you live in, 
tomorrow, Rome or Pisa, if you like. 
You're going to split your sides with laughter. 


On my right there stands the house 
of a doctor of the law 

who learned a lot by reading his Boethius. 
That street there in the dim-lit comer 
is the street of Love— 

whoever falls there cannot rise again. 
You will also get to know, 

if you stay with us for a while, 

a certain friar, 

a kind of abbot or a prior 

of the church across the street. 

A young man named Callimaco Guadagni 
who just got back from Paris 

lives there, in that house on the left. 
He is known among his friends 

as a worthy, noble fellow 

both in looks and deeds. 

He loved too much 

a certain clever girl, 

and how she was deceived by him 
our comedy will explain— 


how nice for you if you could be 
tricked in the way she was! 


Our story has the title Mandrake Root. 
Why call it this? 

The play will tell you why as it unfolds. 
Its author isn’t very famous, 

but if you find you’re not amused, 
he'll stand you to a glass of wine. 

To entertain you here today, we have 
one poor, unhappy lover, 

a scholar, not too bright, 

a friar who lived a wicked life, 

and evil’s favorite parasite. 


And if all this seems unimportant, 

too trivial to come 

from a man who is wise and serious, 
excuse the author; he is only trying 

with these little trifles 

to brighten up his miserable life. 

There is no other thing 

that he can turn to— 

for it has been impossible 

to show his worth in other arts, 

since no one will reward him for his labors. 
He expects that his reward will be for all 
to jeer and snicker and speak badly 

of all they see and hear. 

It is to this condition, with no doubt, 
throwing our ancient code of valor out, 
we have degenerated totally. 

No wonder, then, that men 

who see their efforts scorned 

do not exert themselves to do, 

no matter what the hardships, 

the work the snow conceals and wind destroys. 


And if by speaking badly of this author 
you think you’ve got him by the hair, 
frightened and dismissed him, 

I warn you that he, too, knows how 
to be just as malicious— 

in fact, he is an expert at the art! 
And, although he owes 

respect to no man 

in all of Italy, 

gladly would he serve 

a man who is his better. 


But let’s ignore those who speak evil, 
and get back to our comedy 

before it is too late 
Anyway, one should not put too much faith 
in what a bunch 

of foolish people say. 

But, now, here comes Callimaco 

and with him is his faithful servant, Siro. 
They'll fill you in on everything. 

Pay close attention now and don’t wait 

for me to give you further explanations. 


ACT I 


SCENE 1 


CALLIMACO, SIRO 
CALLIMACO: Siro, don’t leave. I want you a moment. 
SIRO: Here I am. 
CALLIMACO: I believe you were amazed by my sudden departure from Paris, and 
you are probably wondering right now why I have been here almost a month 
without doing anything. 
SIRO : That is very true. 


CALLIMACO: If I haven’t told you before what I am about to tell you now, it is 
not because I don’t trust you, but rather because I feel that the best way to keep a 
secret is to say nothing unless you absolutely have to. Now, since I believe I shall be 
needing your help, I want to tell you everything. 

SIRO: I am your servant, and servants should never question their masters or judge 
their motives; they should, when taken into the confidence of their master, serve 
faithfully. That’s what I have always done and am still ready to do. 

CALLIMACO: I realize that. I think you have heard me say a thousand times (so 
one more time won’t matter) that I lost my family at the age of ten and that my 
guardians sent me to Paris, where I lived for twenty years. And when King Charles 
started those disastrous wars that destroyed Italy, I decided not to come home but to 
live in Paris, judging life there to be more secure than here in Italy. 

SIRO: That is true. 

CALLIMACO: And having sold all my belongings except this house, I lived in 
France for ten very happy years ... SIRO: Yes, I know that. 

CALLIMACO: ... spending my time partly studying, partly enjoying myself, and 
partly dealing in business. And I did not let any one occupation interfere with the 
others. And for this reason, as you know, I lived peacefully, offending no one and 
pleasing all. I managed to get along with everybody—merchants, nobles, foreigners, 
townspeople, rich and poor alike. 

SIRO: That’s the truth. 

CALLIMACO: But Fortune felt I was too lucky; she saw to it that one Camillo 
Calfucci ran into me in Paris. 

SIRO: I am beginning to see your problem. 

CALLIMACO: I often entertained him, as I did other Florentines, and in speaking 
to him one day it happened that we began to argue about whether the most beautiful 
women lived in France or in Italy. Since I could not argue about Italian women, 
having left the country as a small boy, another Florentine at this gathering defended 
the French, while Camillo took the Italian side. After much discussion on both 
sides, Camillo got angry and claimed that he had a relative whose beauty alone 
could win the argument, even if every other Italian girl were an ugly monster. 

SIRO: Now I know what you want to say. 

CALLIMACO: He said her name was Madonna Lucrezia, the wife of Messer Nicia 
Calfucci, about whom he spoke so highly, praising her beauty and her manners so 
much that all of us were dumbfounded; and his praise filled me with such a great 
desire to see her that, forgetting all my other plans and no longer caring whether 
Italy was at war or peace, I set out to see her: and after my arrival, I found that the 


fame of Lucrezia’s beauty was nothing compared to her real beauty (something that 
rarely occurs), and I want her so badly that I am nearly out of my mind. SIRO: If 
you had mentioned it to me in Paris, I would have known how to advise you, but 
now I don’t know what to say. 

CALLIMACO: Im telling you, not because I want your advice, but because I need 
to get this off my chest; and I also want you to be ready to help me if necessary. 
SIRO: I am more than ready, but do you have any hope of success? 

CALLIMACO: Ah, little or none. I'll explain: in the first place, she is not the type 
to go along with the plans I have for her, she is extremely virtuous and not given to 
thoughts of love. She has a rich husband who lets her dominate him, and though he 
is no longer young he is certainly not over the hill yet. Nor does she have neighbors 
or relatives who can escort her to soirees, parties, or to the other usual social 
occasions for young people. No workmen are allowed in the house, and all her 
servants fear her. Her character has not the slightest speck of corruption in it. 

SIRO: Well, then, what are you going to do? 

CALLIMACO: Nothing is ever so impossible that there isn’t a way to do it. Even 
though such hope may be fragile and vain, a man’s desire and determination to 
accomplish a difficult task will blind him to the chances of failure. SIRO: Well, 
then, what is it that gives you hope? 

CALLIMACO: Two things. The first is the stupidity of Messer Nicia, who is the 
dumbest, most foolish man in Florence (in spite of his law degree); the second is 
the desire of both Nicia and Lucrezia to have children, for they have been married 
six years without any. They are rich and do not want to die without heirs. A third 
reason comes to mind as well—Lucrezia’s mother was not exactly a saint in her 
younger days. She’s rich now and I’m not sure how to handle her. 

SIRO: Have you made a move yet? 

CALLIMACO: Yes, I have, but nothing serious. 

SIRO: What do you mean? 

CALLIMACO: You know Ligurio, who often comes to eat with us. He used to be a 
marriage broker; now he simply begs his meals. Because he is good company, 
Messer Nicia has taken a liking to him, and Ligurio uses him. Though he never gets 
invited to supper, he does get a bit of money from time to time. I’ve become his 
friend and have told him of my passion, and he has agreed to help me in any way 
possible. 

SIRO: Be careful that he doesn’t trick you, too; these spongers are not to be trusted. 
CALLIMACO: I know that. But when you need somebody, you have to trust him. 
If we succeed, I have promised him some money; if not, he will at least earn a 


meal, since I do not like eating alone! 

SIRO: What has he agreed to do so far? 

CALLIMACO: He has promised to persuade Messer Nicia to go with Lucrezia to 
the mineral baths this May. 

SIRO: How does that fit in with your plans? 

CALLIMACO: What do you mean? Why, such a locale could change her prudish 
nature, since all one does at a place like that is to have a good time. I would go there 
myself and arrange all sorts of amusing things to do in order to show myself off in 
the best way; perhaps I could even become friendly with both of them. Who 
knows? Only time will tell, but one thing does lead to another. SIRO: It just might 
work. 

CALLIMACO: Ligurio left this morning to speak to Messer Nicia about it, and he 
will let me know how things turn out. 

SIRO: Here come both of them. 

CALLIMACO: Ill keep out of sight so I can speak to Ligurio when Messer Nicia 
has left him. In the meantime, go about your duties. If I need you for something, I'll 
let you know. 

SIRO: I’m off. (Exit Siro; enter Messer Nicia and Ligurio.) 


SCENE 2 


MESSER NICIA, LIGURIO 
NICIA: I think your advice is sound, and I spoke to my wife about it last night. She 
promised to give me an answer today; but, to tell you the truth, I, for one, am not 
very excited about going. 
LIGURIO: Why? 
NICIA: Because I am basically a homebody. And then, to have to move my wife, 
servants, and baggage with me does not suit me. Besides this, last night I spoke to 
several doctors. One says to go to San Filippo, another to Porretta, a third to La 
Villa—I think they are a bunch of frauds. To tell you the truth, these doctors don’t 
know their business. 
LIGURIO: You are probably disturbed more for the first reason you mentioned: you 
are used to having the dome of Santa Maria del Fiore in view. 
NICIA: You are mistaken! When I was younger, I was quite the roamer. There 
wasn’t a fair in Prato that I didn’t visit, and there is not a castle around here that I 


have not been to. What’s more, I have even been as far as Pisa and Livorno. What 
do you say to that! 
LIGURIO: You must have seen the Carrucola of Pisa. 


NICIA: You mean the Verrucola.&2 

LIGURIO : Ah, yes, the Verrucola. Did you see the sea at Livorno? 

NICIA: I certainly did see it. 

LIGURIO: How much bigger is it than the Arno? 

NICIA: Than the Arno? It’s four—no, more than six—no, more than seven times 
bigger. You don’t see anything but water and water and more water. 

LIGURIO: Well, I certainly am amazed that you see so much difficulty in going to a 
Spa, since you have pissed in so many other different places. 

NICIA: Don’t be childish. Do you think moving an entire household is nothing? 
Nevertheless, I want children so much, I am ready to do anything. You talk to these 
doctors about it and find out where they would advise me to go. Meanwhile, I'll go 
home to my wife and then you and I will meet there. 

LIGURIO: As you wish. (Exit Nicia.) 


SCENE 3 


LIGURIO, CALLIMACO 

LIGURIO: I don’t think there is anyone in the whole world as stupid as he is; yet 
Fortune has been so good to him. He’s rich, he’s got a beautiful wife who is wise, 
has good manners, and is fit to govern a kingdom. Only rarely does a marriage bear 
out the proverb about marriage which says that God makes men but they find their 
own mates. Usually it is the excellent man who ends up with some beast or, on the 
contrary, the fine lady who marries a fool. But from Nicia’s stupidity some good 
may come: Callimaco has hope. (Enter Callimaco.) But here he comes now! What 
are you doing here, Callimaco? 

CALLIMACO: I saw you with Messer Nicia, and I was waiting until you got rid of 
him to hear what you decided. LIGURIO: He is exactly the kind of man you think 
he is: of little prudence or courage. He would only leave Florence reluctantly. 
However, I have encouraged him, and finally he told me that he was ready to do 
anything. I think we could get him to leave if we wanted to, but I’m no longer sure 
that it suits our needs. 

CALLIMACO: Why? 
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LIGURIO: It’s like this. You know that all kinds of people go to those baths, and it 
is possible that someone might show up who would be attracted to Lucrezia as you 
are, and he might be richer and more handsome than you. Thus, our efforts might 
benefit others; competition might make her even more reluctant, or, should she be 
willing, she might well turn to someone else. 

CALLIMACO: I realize that what you are saying is true, but what am I to do? 
What choice do I have? Where am I to turn? I have to try something, grandiose or 
dangerous, ruinous or infamous. It’s better to die than to live like this. If only I 
could sleep at night, if I could eat, if I could just converse, if I could get pleasure 
from something—then I wouldn’t mind waiting. But there seems to be no way out, 
and without any hope I shall die. And if I am to die, then nothing will stop me, no 
matter how violent or vicious I have to be. 

LIGURIO: Don’t talk like that; control yourself. 

CALLIMACO: I conjure up schemes like this to keep calm, can’t you see? Either 
we go on with our plan to send them to the baths or else we have to come up with 
another plan just to keep me from so much torment. 

LIGURIO: You are right, and I’m the one to do it! 

CALLIMACO: I believe it, though I know that people like you live by deception; 
however, I don’t think you'll trick me because, if you do, and I catch you, FIH do 
everything to get even with you, and you would then lose my hospitality and the 
hope of what I promised you in the future. LIGURIO: You can trust me, for even if 
my reward—which I am eager to get—is not forthcoming, I am a part of this 
scheme and I want you to consummate your desire almost as much as you do. But 
let’s leave it at that. Messer Nicia gave me the task of finding a doctor and of 
discovering which of the baths would be the best one to choose. Now do as I tell 
you: say that you have studied medicine and have practiced in Paris. He’ll have no 
trouble believing it—he’s a simpleton; and you are learned and can recite a few 
words to him in Latin. 

CALLIMACO: How will this help? 

LIGURIO: It would help us send him to whichever bath we choose and enable me 
to try another plan I have in mind, one which would be quicker, more certain, and 
more likely to succeed than the trip to the baths. 

CALLIMACO: What are you saying? 

LIGURIO: If you keep your courage up and put your trust in me, PI see to it that 
you have your wish before this time tomorrow. And even if he were able to tell 
whether or not you were a real doctor (which is not the case), my plan won’t give 
him time to think or, if he does figure it out, he won’t be in time to spoil my work. 
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CALLIMACO: You are reviving me. This is too great a promise, and I now have 
too great a hope. How will you do it? 

LIGURIO: You'll learn it all in due time. I have told you enough for now; we have 
little enough time for action, much less for talk. You go home and wait for me 
there, and I'll go find Messer Nicia. And when I bring him to you, take your cue 
from me and fit your words to mine. CALLIMACO: Ill do just as you say, but I am 
afraid that the hope you have given me will go up in smoke. 

Curtain 


ACT II 


SCENE 1 


LIGURIO, MESSER NICIA, SIRO 
LIGURIO: As I was telling you, I believe God has sent us this man to help you 
fulfill your wish. He has had a great deal of experience in Paris, but do not be 
surprised if he has not practiced medicine in Florence. He does not need to for two 
reasons: first, he is rich; and second, he may be returning to Paris at any time now. 
NICIA: That’s what concerns me—I don’t want him to get me in a pickle and then 
leave me holding the bag. 
LIGURIO: Don’t worry about that; just worry about the possibility of his not taking 
your case. But if he does take it, he will not abandon you until he sees it through to 
the end. 
NICIA: TII leave that problem to you. As for his qualifications, as soon as I speak to 
him I shall be able to tell if he is competent or not. I am not the kind of man that 
can be taken in! 
LIGURIO: It’s precisely because you are the person I know you to be that I am 
taking you to meet him. And if you do not think that he is an able man after 
examining him, his learning, and his manner of speech, then I am no longer an 
honest man! 
NICIA: Well, for God’s sake, let’s get on with it! Where does he live? 
LIGURIO: He lives right here in this square, through that door facing you. 
NICIA: Good. You knock. 
LIGURIO (knocks): There you are. 
SIRO: Who is it? 
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LIGURIO: Is Callimaco in? 

SIRO: Yes, he is. 

NICIA: Why don’t you call him Doctor Callimaco? 

LIGURIO: He’s not concerned with such trifles. 

NICIA: Don’t say that! Use his proper title. If he doesn’t like it, that’s tough! 


SCENE 2 


CALLIMACO, MESSER NICIA, LIGURIO, SIRO 
CALLIMACO: Who is it that wants to see me? 


NICIA: Bona dies, domine magister 21 


CALLIMACO: Ft vobis bona, domine doctor.82 

LIGURIO: What do you say to that? 

NICIA: Christ, what a doctor! 

LIGURIO: If you two want me to stay here, speak so that I can understand you; 
otherwise we won't get anywhere. 

CALLIMACO: What brings you here? 

NICIA: I don’t know where to begin. I am looking for two things that most men 
would avoid—to bring trouble to myself and to others. I don’t have children and I 
want them, and to bring this trouble on myself I have come to trouble you. 
CALLIMACO: It never troubles me to serve men of merit and breeding like 
yourself. I did not spend so many years in Paris learning my art for any other reason 
than to serve you and your peers. 

NICIA: I am very grateful. Whenever you need my professional skill Pll help you 


gladly. But let us return ad rem nostra.23. Have you decided which bath would be 
good to encourage my wife to become pregnant. I know that Ligurio here has told 
you our problem. 

CALLIMACO: That is true, but in order to fulfill your desire it is first necessary to 
know why your wife is sterile, since there are many possible causes. Nam causae 
sterilitatis sunt: aut in semine, aut in matrice, aut in instrumentis seminariis, aut in 


virga, aut in causa extrinseca. S4 


NICIA: My God, this is the best doctor in the world! 
CALLIMACO : Besides these possibilities, her sterility could be caused by your 
own impotence; if this were the case, there would be no remedy. 
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NICIA: Me, impotent? Don’t make me laugh. I’m the healthiest and most virile 
man in Florence. 

CALLIMACO: If that is true, then rest assured that we shall find a remedy. 

NICIA: Can’t we find something besides the baths? I don’t want the inconvenience, 
and my wife will leave Florence only against her will. 

LIGURIO: Yes, there is one—IIl answer that question myself. The good doctor is 
sometimes so polite that he never gets down to business. Callimaco, haven’t you told 
me that you can mix certain potions that guarantee pregnancy? 

CALLIMACO: Yes, I have. But I am careful about discussing them with people I 
don’t know well, since they might take me for a charlatan. 

NICIA: You can rely on me—you have impressed me so much that I would believe 
anything you say or do. 

LIGURIO : I think you will have to take a urine sample. 

CALLIMACO : Of course, you can’t do without that. 

LIGURIO: Call Siro. He can go home with the counselor and get it; we’ll wait for 
him here. (Enter Siro.) 

CALLIMACO: Siro, go with him. Messer Nicia, come back as soon as possible, if 
it suits you, and we’ll think of a solution to the problem. 

NICIA: What do you mean “if it suits me”? Pll be back in no time at all. I have 
more faith in you than a Hun in his sword! (Exeunt Callimaco and Ligurio.) 


SCENE 3 


MESSER NICIA, SIRO 
NICIA: Your master is truly a worthy man. 
SIRO: More than you know. 
NICIA: The King of France must hold him in great esteem. 
SIRO: Indeed. 
NICIA: That must make him happy to live in France. 
SIRO: Yes, it does. 
NICIA: He has the right idea. Here all we have are block-heads who have no idea 
how to appreciate talent. If he lived here, no one would even notice him. I know 
what I’m talking about—I had to shit blood to learn a few legal terms; if I had to 
live on that I'd be in bad trouble, I tell you! 
SIRO: Do you earn a hundred ducats a year? 
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NICIA: Ducats—not even a hundred lire! Listen—if you’re not working for the 
government in this town you won’t even find a dog that'll bark at you! Here men of 
learning are good for nothing but funerals, weddings, or hanging around all day at 
the courthouse. But I’m not dependent on anyone, and it doesn’t bother me, since 
others are worse off than myself. I wouldn’t want what I am saying to get around, or 
I might get some new tax slapped on me or some other trouble that would really 
make me sweat. SIRO: Don’t worry about me. 

NICIA: We’re home—wait here. I'll be right back. 

SIRO: Go right ahead. (Exit Messer Nicia.) 


SCENE 4 


SIRO 
SIRO: If all educated men were like that one, we would all go mad! It looks like 
that rascal Ligurio and my crazy master are leading Messer Nicia to disaster. I’m all 
for it, as long as I know we'll get away with it; but if we get caught, my skin is in 
danger as well as my master’s life and goods. He has already become a doctor of 
medicine—who knows what his plan is or where it will lead. But here’s the lawyer 
with a urine bottle in his hand. Who wouldn’t laugh at this trick? 


SCENE 5 


MESSER NICIA, SIRO 
NICIA (talking to himself as if to Lucrezia): I always did everything your way; now I 
want you to do it my way. If I had known I wouldn’t have children when I married 
you, I would have chosen a peasant woman. Oh, Siro, there you are! Follow me. 
What a job it was to get that silly woman to give me this urine! I don’t mean that 
she doesn’t want children—she wants them more than I—but whenever I try to do 
something about it, she gives me a hard time! 
SIRO: Have patience—with sweet words you can make a woman do anything you 
want. 
NICIA: Sweet words, you say? She’s driving me crazy! Get going, and tell your 
master and Ligurio I’m here. 
SIRO: Here they are now. (Enter Ligurio and Callimaco.) 
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SCENE 6 


LIGURIO, CALLIMACO, MESSER NICIA 
LIGURIO (aside to Callimaco): The lawyer will be easy to persuade, but his wife 
will be a problem. I think I have a way. 
CALLIMACO: Do you have the specimen? 
NICIA: Siro has it covered. 
CALLIMACO: Give it here. Ah, this urine shows a weak kidney. 
NICIA: It does look a bit cloudy, but she just passed it a moment ago. 
CALLIMACO: Don’t be surprised by its appearance. Nam mulieris urinae sunt 
semper maloris grossitiei et albedinis et minoris pulchritudinis quam virorum. Huius 
autem, in caetera, causa est amplitudo canalium, mixtio eorum quae ex matrice 
85 


exeunt cum urina. S= 

NICIA: Oh, in the name of Saint Puccio’s cunt! This fellow really knows how to 
talk—the more I know him, the smarter he gets! 

CALLIMACO: I am afraid that your wife is not well covered at night, and that’s 
why her urine is cloudy. 

NICIA: She usually wears a long nightgown, but before she comes to bed she’s like 
an animal out in the cold—four hours on her knees muttering “Our fathers.” 
CALLIMACO: Well, counselor, either you trust me or you don’t; either I give you a 
sure cure or not. If you trust me, you'll take the cure, and if your wife doesn’t have a 
son in her arms within the year, I'll give you two thousand ducats. 

NICIA: Go on and tell me. I'll do anything you say. I trust you more than my 
confessor. 

CALLIMACO: Then you have to understand this: nothing is more certain to make 
a woman pregnant than to give her a potion to drink made from the mandrake root. 
This is a tried and true remedy I’ve used several times and have always found 
successful, and if it were not so the Queen of France would still be sterile, not to 
mention an infinite number of other noble ladies of that country. 

NICIA: Is this possible? 

CALLIMACO: It’s a fact. And Fortune has smiled on you, for I just happen to have 
with me all that I need to mix the potion, and you can have it anytime. 

NICIA: When should she drink it? 

CALLIMACO: This evening after supper, since the moon is just right and there 
couldn’t be a better moment. 

NICIA: Prepare the potion, and I'll make her take it—there won’t be any problems. 
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CALLIMACO : There’s only one catch—the man who first sleeps with a woman 
who has taken this medicine will die within eight days, and nobody can save him. 
NICIA: Oh bloody shit! I won’t touch that crap! You’re not going to pull that on 
me. You’ve really fixed me up fine! 

CALLIMACO: Calm yourself—there is a way. 

NICIA: What is it? 

CALLIMACO: Make someone else sleep with her so that, being with her one night, 
he will draw out the poison of the mandrake on himself. 

NICIA: I wouldn’t do that. 

CALLIMACO: Why? 

NICIA: Because I don’t want to turn my wife into a whore and myself into a 
cuckold. 

CALLIMACO: What are you saying, counselor? I took you for a smarter man. You 
mean to say that you hesitate to follow the King of France and most of the French 
nobility in these affairs? 

NICIA: But who do you think I could find to do such a crazy thing? If I warn him, 
he won’t agree; if I don’t say anything, I shall trick him and commit a criminal 
offense. I don’t want to get into any trouble. 

CALLIMACO: If that’s all that worries you, leave everything to me. 

NICIA: How will you arrange it? 

CALLIMACO: TII tell you. Pl give you the potion this evening after supper; you 
give it to her to drink and put her to bed immediately, about four hours after dark. 
Then you, Ligurio, Siro, and I will disguise ourselves and go looking in the New 
Market and the Old Market and around here for the first likely young loafer to come 
along. We’ll gag him and force him into your house and into your bedroom in the 
dark. Then we'll put him in the bed, tell him what to do, and there won’t be any 
trouble at all. Then in the morning we'll send him off before dawn, wash up your 
wife, and you can use her as you wish without danger. 

NICIA: Pm glad that you say kings and princes and noblemen use this method, but, 
more than that, I’m glad that no one will find out about it. 

CALLIMACO: Who would tell? 

NICIA: One important obstacle still remains. 

CALLIMACO: What’s that? 

NICIA: To persuade my wife. Pm not sure she’ll ever agree to it. 

CALLIMACO: You are right. But I wouldn’t call myself a husband if I couldn’t 
dominate my own wife. 

LIGURIO: I have thought of a solution. 
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NICIA: What is it? 
LIGURIO: Her confessor. 
CALLIMACO: But who will convince him? 
LIGURIO: You, me, money, human nature, and the way priests are. 
NICIA: I’m afraid that if I suggest it she won’t go to talk to her confessor. 
LIGURIO: There is even a remedy for that. 
CALLIMACO: Tell me. 
LIGURIO : Have her mother take her. 
NICIA: She trusts her mother. 
LIGURIO: And I know that her mother thinks the way we do. Come on, let’s hurry 
—it’s getting late. Callimaco, you take a walk, but be sure to meet us with the 
potion at home two hours after dusk. Messer Nicia and I shall go to persuade her 
mother, since I know her well. Then we'll go see the priest and let you know what 
we have done. CALLIMACO (aside to Ligurio): Please, don’t leave me alone. 
LIGURIO: You really seem in bad shape. 
CALLIMACO: Where can I go at this hour? 
LIGURIO: Here, there, anywhere—Florence is a big place! 
CALLIMACO: I can’t stand it. 

Curtain 


ACT Il 


SCENE 1 


SOSTRATA, MESSER NICIA, LIGURIO 
SOSTRATA: I have often heard that a wise man chooses the lesser of two evils. If 
there is no other way to have children, then you must choose this method if it does 
not bother your conscience. 
NICIA: That’s right. 
LIGURIO: You go find your daughter, and your son-in-law and I will find Brother 
Timoteo, her confessor, and tell him of the problem so that you will not have to. 
Then we'll see what he tells you. 
SOSTRATA: Let’s do that. You go that way, and PII look for Lucrezia and take her 
to speak to the priest and see what happens. (Exit Sostrata.) 
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SCENE 2 


MESSER NICIA, LIGURIO 
NICIA: Perhaps you are surprised, Ligurio, that I have to go to so much trouble to 
persuade my wife, but if you knew everything you wouldn’t be. 
LIGURIO: I think it’s because women are suspicious by nature. 
NICIA: It’s not just that. She used to be the sweetest, most docile person in the 
world, but since one of her neighbors told her that if she vowed to hear the first 
morning mass for forty days in a row she would conceive, she swore to do so and 
she attended mass about twenty times. Well, then—one of those horny priests began 
to pester her so much that she didn’t want to go back. It’s too bad that those who 
should set us good examples are like that. Don’t you think l'm right? 
LIGURIO: You're right as the devil! 
NICIA: Since that time she has been as nervous as a hare. Suggest something to her 
and she’ll find a thousand objections. 
LIGURIO: I’m not surprised, but how did she fulfill her vow? 
NICIA: She had herself dispensed from it. 
LIGURIO: Good. But tell me, do you have twenty-five ducats, because in these 
matters you have to spend a bit in order to make this priest our friend and to 
encourage him to hope for more. 
NICIA: Take them—money’s no problem; FII get them back somewhere else. 
LIGURIO: These priests are astute and very clever; it’s only natural, since they 
know both our sins and their own. If you’re not experienced and if you don’t know 
how to get them to help you, they can trick you. I don’t want you to spoil everything 
by talking, because a man of your learning may spend all day in his study with his 
books, but he may not know how to manage more worldly affairs. (Aside): This guy 
is such an idiot that I am afraid he’ll spoil everything. 
NICIA: Just tell me what I should do. 
LIGURIO: Leave the talking to me, and don’t say anything unless I give you a sign. 
NICIA: Agreed, but what sign will you give me? LIGURIO: Ill wink and bite my 
lip. No, that won’t work. Say, how long has it been since you spoke to this priest? 
NICIA: More than ten years. 
LIGURIO: Good. Ill say that you have become deaf, and you are not to answer or 
to say anything unless we shout at you. 
NICIA: FII do just that. 
LIGURIO: Don’t get upset if I say something that appears to be beside the point; I 
know what I’m doing. 
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NICIA: Well, until then. (Exeunt Nicia and Ligurio.) 


SCENE 3 


BROTHER TIMOTEO, A LADY 
TIMOTEO: If you want to confess, I am ready to serve you. LADY: Not today, 
thanks. I have an appointment. I just wanted to get a few things off my chest by 
chatting with you this way. By the way, have you said those masses to Our Lady? 
TIMOTEO: Yes, I have. 
LADY: Take this florin and say the mass of the dead every Monday for two months 
in the name of my late husband. Even though he was a brute, the flesh is weak, and 
when I remember him sometimes I can’t help but feel a shiver ... But do you really 
think he is in purgatory? TIMOTEO: Beyond any shadow of a doubt. 
LADY: Im not so sure. You know very well what he did to me sometimes. Oh, how 
tired I am of bothering you about him! I kept away from him as much as I could, 
but he was so insistent. Oh, Our Lord in Heaven! 
TIMOTEO: Don’t worry. Great is God’s mercy: if a man’s will is not lacking, there 
is always time for him to repent. LADY: Do you think the Turks will invade Italy 
this year? 
TIMOTEO: They will if you don’t say your prayers. 
LADY: My faith! God preserve us from those devils! I have a very great fear of 
being impaled by these Turks! I see a friend of mine here in church who has 
something for me. Ill have to go meet her. Good day to you. (Exit.) TIMOTEO: Go 
in God’s name. 


SCENE 4 


TIMOTEO, LIGURIO, MESSER NICIA 

TIMOTEO: Women are the most charitable creatures in the world—and also the 
most troublesome. If you avoid them, you avoid problems, but you also avoid 
certain advantages; but if you deal with them, you have both the advantages and the 
problems. I suppose it is true that you cannot have honey without flies. (Enter Nicia 
and Ligurio.) But what brings you here, gentlemen? Don’t I recognize Messer 
Nicia? 

LIGURIO: Speak louder. He has become so deaf that he can’t hear a word. 
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TIMOTEO: Welcome, sir! 

LIGURIO: Louder! 

TIMOTEO: Welcome!!! 

NICIA: I’m glad to be here. 

TIMOTEO: What brings you here? 

NICIA: I’m fine, thanks. 

LIGURIO: Talk to me, father, for him to hear you, you’d have to bring down the 
square! 

TIMOTEO: What do you seek of me? 

LIGURIO: Messer Nicia here, and another fine gentleman whom you will hear 
about later, have several hundreds of ducats to distribute as alms. 

NICIA: Oh, blood and shit! 

LIGURIO (to Messer Nicia): Shut up, damn it—we won’t give him much. Father, 
don’t be surprised at what he says. He doesn’t hear, but sometimes he thinks he does 
and answers without making sense. 

TIMOTEO: Go on and let him say what he wishes. 

LIGURIO: Of these alms, I have a portion with me, and they have decided that you 
are the man to distribute them. 

TIMOTEO: I shall be happy to do so. 

LIGURIO: But before we give you the money, you must help us with a strange case 
concerning Messer Nicia; only you can help us. It is a question concerning the 
honor of his entire household. 

TIMOTEO: Tell me about it. 

LIGURIO: I don’t know if you know Camillo Calfucci, Messer Nicia’s nephew. 
TIMOTEO: Yes, I know him. 

LIGURIO: A year ago he went to France on some business. Having lost a wife 
earlier, he left his daughter in the care of a convent—whose name Id rather not 
divulge now. TIMOTEO: What happened? 

LIGURIO: What happened was that either because of the carelessness of the sisters 
or the stupidity of the girl she now finds herself four months pregnant; so that unless 
we patch things up with prudence, not only Messer Nicia, the nuns, the daughter, 
and Camillo but the entire Calfucci family will be disgraced. And Messer Nicia is 
so worried about the scandal that he vowed to give three hundred ducats for the 
Lord’s work if this is kept secret. 

NICIA: That’s ridiculous! 

LIGURIO (to Nicia): Shut the hell up! And he will put them into your custody; it’s 
a matter that only you and the abbess can remedy. 
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TIMOTEO: How do you mean? 

LIGURIO: Persuade the abbess to give the girl something to make her miscarry. 
TIMOTEO: This is something I shall have to think about. LIGURIO: Just think 
how much good would come from this act: you will preserve the honor of the 
convent, of the girl, and of her relatives; you will return a maiden to her father, 
satisfy Messer Nicia here and all his family, and distribute alms to the amount of 
three hundred ducats. On the other hand, you’re only doing away with a piece of 
unborn flesh without feelings, a thing that might die in a thousand other ways, for I 
think that whatever pleases the majority is a good in itself. 

TIMOTEO: So be it in God’s name. May everything you wish be done and all of it 
for God’s sake and for the sake of charity. Give me the convent’s address, the 
potion, and, if you want, the money so that it can start doing some good. 

LIGURIO: Now you are beginning to be the priest I thought you were. Take this 
portion of the money. The convent is ... Wait a moment, a woman here in church is 
calling me. [ll return in a moment—don’t leave Messer Nicia alone. I only have a 
couple of words to say to her. (Exit.) 


SCENE 5 


BROTHER TIMOTEO, MESSER NICIA 
TIMOTEO: How much time does the girl have left? 
NICIA: I’m furious. 
TIMOTEO: I said, how much time does the girl have left? 
NICIA: Goddamn him! 
TIMOTEO: Why? , 
NICIA: I hope he breaks his neck. 
TIMOTEO: I’m really in a mess. I’m dealing with a madman and a deaf man. One 
runs away, the other doesn’t hear. But if there’s a profit here somewhere, Ill be 
shrewder than they are. Ligurio is coming back. 


SCENE 6 


LIGURIO, BROTHER TIMOTEO, MESSER NICIA 
LIGURIO (to Messer Nicia): Shut up. Father, I have wonderful news. 
TIMOTEO: What is it? 
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LIGURIO: This woman I spoke to told me that the girl aborted herself. 

TIMOTEO: Good. These alms will go into the general account. 

LIGURIO: What do you mean? 

TIMOTEO: I mean that now you have even better reason to give alms. 

LIGURIO : The alms will be given in due course, but first there is something else 
you must do to help Messer Nicia. TIMOTEO: What is it? 

LIGURIO: Something less pressing, less scandalous but more acceptable to us and 
more profitable to yourself. 

TIMOTEO: What is it? We are on such good terms and are so agreeable that there 
is nothing I would not do for you. 

LIGURIO: FII tell you about it in church privately, and Messer Nicia will be happy 
to wait for us here. We'll be right back. 

NICIA: Don’t do me any favors. 

TIMOTEO: Let’s go. (Exeunt Timoteo and Ligurio.) 


SCENE 7 


MESSER NICIA 

NICIA: Is it day or night? Am I awake or dreaming? Am I drunk? No, I haven’t 
been able to touch a drop because of all these goings-on. We arrange to say one 
thing to the priest, and then he says something else. First he wanted me to pretend I 
was deaf, and I had to stuff my ears so that I couldn’t hear all the stupid things he 
said, to God knows what end! I’m out twenty-five ducats, we haven’t even begun 
discussing my problem, and now they’ve left me standing here like a dumb prick! 
Oh, here they are again, and a pox on them if they haven’t discussed my business. 


SCENE 8 


BROTHER TIMOTEO, LIGURIO, MESSER NICIA 
TIMOTEO: Have the ladies come ahead. I know what I have to do, and if my 
authority has any influence we’ll conclude this little family problem tonight. 
LIGURIO: Messer Nicia, Brother Timoteo is willing to do everything he can. Make 
sure that the women come. 
NICIA: You certainly have taken a burden off my mind. Will it be a boy? 
LIGURIO: Yes, a boy. 
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NICIA: I’m so happy, I’m crying. 

TIMOTEO: You two go ahead into the church, and Ill wait for the ladies here. Stay 
out of sight, and when they have gone I shall tell you what their reaction was. 
(Exeunt Ligurio and Nicia.) 


SCENE 9 


BROTHER TIMOTEO 

TIMOTEO: I don’t know who’s fooling who. That rascal Ligurio came to me with 
that first story to test me, so that if I refused to help him in that first affair he would 
have said nothing about the other in order not to reveal their plans, and the false 
pretext doesn’t even concern them. It’s true that I have been tricked, but this ruse 
can still be profitable to me. Messer Nicia and Callimaco are rich, and I should be 
able to get quite a bit out of both of them for different reasons. The affairs must be 
kept secret, since that is as much in my interest as in their own. Come what may, I'll 
have no regrets. There will probably be difficulties, since Madonna Lucrezia is 
clever and kind, but I shall play on her kindness. And, anyway, women aren’t too 
bright. If a woman is capable of putting a few words together, she is considered a 
genius—in the land of the blind a one-eyed man is king. Here she is with her 
mother—who is really capable of anything. She will be of use to me in convincing 
her daughter. (Exit. ) 


SCENE 10 


SOSTRATA, LUCREZIA 
SOSTRATA: I’m sure you realize, Lucrezia, that I value your reputation as much as 
anyone in the world, and I wouldn’t advise you to do anything that wasn’t right. P’ve 
told you before, and I am telling you now, that if Brother Timoteo tells you there is 
nothing to burden your conscience about, you can do it without further thought. 
LUCREZIA: I’ve always been afraid that Nicia’s desire to have children would get 
us into trouble; because of this, I am always suspicious whenever he comes up with 
a new scheme--especially after my bad experience in church, as you know. But of 
all the things he’s dreamed up, this is the strangest—to have to submit my body to 
this outrage, to be the cause of a man’s death because of such a disgrace. If I were 
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the last woman on earth and the future of the human race depended on me, I don’t 
think I could go through with it. 

SOSTRATA: I don’t know how to explain certain things to you, daughter. Speak to 
the priest, see what he has to say, and then do what he advises and what we, who 
love you, advise you to do. 

LUCREZIA: I’m sweating with excitement. 


SCENE 11 


BROTHER TIMOTEO, LUCREZIA, SOSTRATA 
TIMOTEO: Welcome, both of you! I know what you want me for, since Messer 
Nicia spoke to me. To tell you the truth, Pve been paging through my books for 
more than two hours to study this case, and after much thought I have found 
numerous entries, both in particular and in general, that seem made for us. 
LUCREZIA: Are you speaking the truth or just joking? 
TIMOTEO: Oh, Madonna Lucrezia! Are these matters one jokes about? Don’t you 
know me yet? 
LUCREZIA: Yes, I know you, Father, but this is the strangest thing I have ever 
heard. 
TIMOTEO: Madonna, I believe you, but I don’t want you to carry on this way. 
Many things appear terrible, unsupportable, and strange from a distance; but when 
you approach them they become normal, bearable, and quite common—that’s why 
they say that fear itself is worse than the evil that you fear. This is such a case. 
LUCREZIA: I hope to God it is! 
TIMOTEO: Let me return to what I said before. As far as your conscience is 
concerned, you should take this as a general rule, that where there is a certain good 
and an uncertain evil the good should never be avoided for fear of the evil. Here we 
have a certain good—you will conceive and bear a child, producing a soul for Our 
Lord. The uncertain evil is that the man who sleeps with you after you take the 
mandrake potion may die, but it is also possible that he will not die. But since there 
is some danger, it is best that Messer Nicia not run this risk. As for the act itself, 
whether or not it is a sin is foolish to discuss, for it is the will that sins, not the body; 
the true sin is to displease your husband—but you will be pleasing him—or to take 
pleasure in the act—but it will displease you. Besides this, in all things one must 
look to the result: the outcome of your act is to fill a seat in paradise and to please 
your husband. The Bible says that the daughters of Lot, believing themselves to be 
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alone in the world, lay with their father, and because their intent was good they did 
not sin. 

LUCREZIA: What counsel do you give me, then? 

SOSTRATA: Just let yourself be counseled, daughter. Don’t you see that a childless 
woman has no security? If her husband dies, she is left like a stray animal, 
abandoned by everyone. 

TIMOTEO: I swear to you, Madonna Lucrezia, by this holy cloth I wear, that 
humoring your husband in this matter will cause you no more spiritual grief than 
would eating meat on Wednesday, and that is a sin that can be removed with holy 
water. 

LUCREZIA: Where are you leading me, Father? 

TIMOTEO: I’m leading you toward something for which you will always thank me 
in your prayers—and you will be even more satisfied about a year from now. 
SOSTRATA: She will do what you wish. Il put her to bed tonight myself. Silly 
girl, what are you afraid of? There are fifty girls in town who would thank God to 
be in your place. 

LUCREZIA: I agree, but I don’t think I shall be alive tomorrow morning. 
TIMOTEO: Have no fear, my child. I shall pray to God for you and shall ask the 
angel Raphael to comfort you. Go now with my blessing and prepare yourself for 
this holy miracle. 

SOSTRATA: Peace be with you, Father. 

LUCREZIA: God and Our Lady protect me from harm! (Exeunt Lucrezia and 
Sostrata. ) 


SCENE 12 


BROTHER TIMOTEO, LIGURIO, MESSER NICIA 
TIMOTEO: Ligurio, come out now! 
LIGURIO: How did it go? 
TIMOTEO: Very well. They went home prepared to do everything, and there won’t 
be any problems since her mother went with her and will put her to bed herself. 
NICIA: Are you telling the truth? 
TIMOTEO: Jesus, you are cured of your deafness! 
LIGURIO: Saint Clement has granted him this miracle. 
TIMOTEO: You will naturally want to place an ex-voto here to spread the word; 
this way I, too, can make a profit. 
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NICIA: Let’s not get off the track. Will she give us any trouble in doing what I 
wish? 
TIMOTEO: No, I tell you. 
NICIA: I’m the happiest man in the world. 
TIMOTEO: I believe it. You'll soon be the father of a fine boy, and to hell with 
those without your luck! 
LIGURIO: Father, go back to your devotions. If we need anything else, we’ll come 
to see you. Messer Nicia, you should follow your wife to keep her from changing 
her mind, and I shall find Doctor Callimaco and get him to send the potion. Let’s 
meet after dark in order to arrange what we have to do later. 
NICIA: That’s fine. Goodbye. 
TIMOTEO: Go with God’s blessing. 

Curtain 


ACTIV 


SCENE 1 


CALLIMACO 
CALLIMACO: I certainly would like to know what the others have done. When 
will I see Ligurio again? It must be eleven o’clock—no, almost midnight! What 
agony I’ve been through and still have to put up with! It’s true that Nature and 
Fortune balance their accounts—you never get something good without having to 
pay for it by misfortune. The higher my hopes, the greater are my fears. Poor me! 
How can I continue living in anguish like this, with so many hopes and fears to 
upset me? I am like a ship blown by two contrary winds—the closer I come to port, 
the more likely it is that I will sink. The stupidity of Messer Nicia gives me hope, 
but the cleverness and resoluteness of Lucrezia give me pause. Ah, if I could only 
rest. Sometimes I try to calm myself and reproach my frenzy by telling myself: 
“What are you doing? Are you mad? When you win her, what then? You will see 
the mistake you have made and repent of the bother and the anguish it cost you. 
Don’t you realize how little satisfaction men find in things they desire as compared 
with what they hope to find in them? On the other hand, the worst that can happen 
to you is to die and go to hell, and many others have suffered the same fate—many 
gentlemen, too! Are you ashamed to be damned with such company as they? Face 
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your fate—flee danger; but if you cannot, then confront it like a man. Don’t cringe 
like a woman!” In this way I try to raise my spirits, but it doesn’t last long, for my 
desire to possess the woman I love only once overtakes me so that I feel weak from 
head to toe: my legs shake; my stomach turns; my heart is in my throat; my arms 
hang heavy; my tongue is mute; my eyes are dazzled; my brain is dizzy. If I could 
just find Ligurio, I would have someone to tell this to. His report will either give me 
life a while longer or strike me dead. (Enter Ligurio.) 


SCENE 2 


LIGURIO, CALLIMACO 
LIGURIO: I never wanted to see Callimaco more than now and never had more 
trouble in finding him. If I were bringing him bad news, I would have met him 
immediately. ’'ve been to his home, to the piazza, to the market, to the Spini 
Works, to the loggia of the Tornaquinci, and I haven’t found him. These lovers are 
like cats on a hot roof—they just can’t keep still. 
CALLIMACO: Why am I waiting? He looks happy. Ligurio, Ligurio! 
LIGURIO: Oh, Callimaco. Where have you been? 
CALLIMACO: Any news? 
LIGURIO: Good news. 
CALLIMACO: Really good? 
LIGURIO: The best. 
CALLIMACO: Has Lucrezia agreed? 
LIGURIO: Yes. 
CALLIMACO: The priest did his job? 
LIGURIO: He sure did. 
CALLIMACO: Oh, what a blessed friar! Pll always pray to God for him. 
LIGURIO: That’s a good one—as if God granted the prayers of the evil as well as 
those of the good. This priest will want something besides your prayers! 
CALLIMACO: What does he want? 
LIGURIO: Cash! 
CALLIMACO: Give it to him. How much did you promise? 
LIGURIO: Three hundred ducats. 
CALLIMACO: You did well. 
LIGURIO: Messer Nicia forked over twenty-five of them. 
CALLIMACO: Messer Nicia? 
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LIGURIO: Don’t worry about details. Just be happy that he did. 

CALLIMACO: What did Lucrezia’s mother do? 

LIGURIO: Almost everything. When she understood that her daughter could have 
this pleasant evening without sin, she didn’t stop praying, ordering, and comforting 
Lucrezia until she led her to the priest and worked it out so that Lucrezia consented. 
CALLIMACO: Oh, God, what have I done to deserve such good fortune? I’m so 
happy I could die! 

LIGURIO: What kind of guy is he? First he’s dying of grief, then of happiness. He 
seems to want to croak any way he can. Have you got the potion ready? 
CALLIMACO: Yes, it’s here. 

LIGURIO: What are you sending? 

CALLIMACO: A glass of hippocras tea. Just the thing to calm her stomach and to 
warm the heart. Oh my god, oh my god, I’m ruined. 

LIGURIO: What is it? What are you talking about? 

CALLIMACO: There’s no way out. 

LIGURIO: What the hell is going on? 

CALLIMACO: We haven’t gotten anywhere. And I’ve painted myself into a comer. 
LIGURIO: Why? Tell me what’s the problem. Take your hands away from your 
face. 

CALLIMACO: Don’t you see the problem? I told Messer Nicia that you, he, Siro, 
and I would get someone to lie with his wife. 

LIGURIO: So what? 

CALLIMACO: What do you mean, so what? If Pm with you, I can’t be the one 
who is kidnaped, and if Pm not with you, he’ll discover the trick. 

LIGURIO: Youre right. But isn’t there a way around this? 

CALLIMACO: I don’t think so. 

LIGURIO: Yes there is. 

CALLIMACO: What is it? 

LIGURIO: Let me think a bit. 

CALLIMACO: You really had everything figured out, didn’t you? Pm really cooked 
if you have to start thinking at this point! 

LIGURIO: I’ve got it. 

CALLIMACO: What is it? 

LIGURIO: I'll see to it that the priest takes care of this, since he’s helped us this far. 
CALLIMACO: How? 

LIGURIO: We all have to disguise ourselves. I'll dress the priest—we’ll change his 
voice, his face, and his clothes. I'll tell the counselor that he is you, and he’ll believe 
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it. 

CALLIMACO: That’s fine, but what must I do? 

LIGURIO: Be sure to wear a short cloak and come by his house with a lute in your 
hand, singing a little tune. 

CALLIMACO: Without a mask? 

LIGURIO: Of course. If you wore a mask he would suspect something. 
CALLIMACO: Then he’ll recognize me. 

LIGURIO: No, he won’t, because you are going to distort your features. Twist your 
face with your mouth open, gnash and grind your teeth, and close one eye. Try it 
right now. 

CALLIMACO: Like this? 

LIGURIO: No. 

CALLIMACO: This way? 

LIGURIO : Not enough. 

CALLIMACO: Is this better? 

LIGURIO: Yes, yes, remember how to do that. I have a false nose at home; you can 
put that on, too. 

CALLIMACO: Okay, but what next? 

LIGURIO: When you arrive at his block, we’ll be there to grab you and your lute; 
we'll spin you around, bring you inside, and put you in bed. You have to do the rest 
on your own! 

CALLIMACO: But that’s where the difficult part begins! 

LIGURIO: That’s your worry. Only make sure that you can get back again—that we 
cannot arrange for you. 

CALLIMACO: What do you mean? 

LIGURIO: That you should take her tonight. Before you leave, let her know who 
you are, explain the trick to her, show her your love, tell her how much you care for 
her, how, without any scandal whatever, you can be her lover, and how scandalous it 
would be to become your enemy. It’s impossible that she won’t see the light and that 
she will want tonight to be the last night. 

CALLIMACO: You really believe this? 

LIGURIO: Pm sure of it. But let’s not lose any more time—it’s already ten o’clock. 
Call Siro, send the potion to Messer Nicia, and wait for me at home. Ill get the 
priest, disguise him, and bring him here. Then we'll find Messer Nicia and do 
whatever still has to be done. 

CALLIMACO: Fine. Get going. (Exit Ligurio.) 
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SCENE 3 


CALLIMACO, SIRO 
CALLIMACO: Siro! 
SIRO: Sir? 
CALLIMACO: Come here. 
SIRO: Here I am. 
CALLIMACO: Take that silver goblet inside the dresser in my room, cover it with 
a piece of cloth, bring it here, and don’t spill anything on the way. 
SIRO: It’s as good as done. (Exit Siro.) 
CALLIMACO: Siro has been with me for ten years and has always served me 
faithfully. I believe I can trust him in this case as well; although I haven’t explained 
everything to him, he is very shrewd and will figure it out; he seems to be going 
along with it. 
SIRO: Here it is. 
CALLIMACO: Very good. Now go to Messer Nicia’s and tell him that this is the 
medicine his wife has to take right after supper—the sooner she eats, the better. 
And inform him that we'll all be at our assigned posts—at the time he is to meet us 
there. And hurry up. 
SIRO: I’m going. 
CALLIMACO: And listen, if he wishes, wait and come back with him; if not, 
return here immediately after giving him the goblet. Do you understand? 
SIRO: Yes, sir. (Exit. ) 


SCENE 4 


CALLIMACO 
CALLIMACO: Here I am, waiting for Ligurio to return with the priest. Whoever 
said that waiting is a hard thing surely told the truth. I seem to be losing ten pounds 
an hour, thinking about where I am now and where I could be in two hours, and 
being afraid all the time that something may interfere with my plans. If that 
happens, it will be my last night on earth, because I'll hang myself, jump into the 
Arno, throw myself out of those windows, or even cut my own throat in her 
doorway! I'll do something, because I couldn’t live any longer. But is that Ligurio I 
see? It is Ligurio, and he has someone with him who looks like a lame hunchback 
—that must be the priest in disguise. Oh, these friars—when you’ve known one, 
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you've known them all! Who is the other guy with them? It looks like Siro, already 
back from Messer Nicia’s. It’s he. FI wait here to meet them. 


SCENE 5 


SIRO, LIGURIO, CALLIMACO, BROTHER TIMOTEO IN DISGUISE 


SIRO: Who’s that with you, Ligurio? 

LIGURIO: A very worthy man. 

SIRO: Is he lame or just pretending? 

LIGURIO: Mind your own business! 

SIRO: He has the face of a real crook! 

LIGURIO: For Christ’s sake, shut up or you'll ruin everything! Where’s Callimaco? 
CALLIMACO: Here Iam. Welcome to all of you. 

LIGURIO: Callimaco, warn this idiot Siro; he’s about to spill the beans. 
CALLIMACO: Listen, Siro. Tonight you must do everything Ligurio tells you just 
as if it were I ordering you; and whatever you see and hear you must keep very 
secret if you value my property, my honor, and my life as well as your own 
interests. 

SIRO: Consider it done. 

CALLIMACO: Did you give the goblet to Messer Nicia? 

SIRO: Yes, sir. 

CALLIMACO: What did he say? 

SIRO: That he’ll be at your service shortly. 

TIMOTEO: Is this Callimaco? 

CALLIMACO: Yes, I am Callimaco, at your service. Our contract is drawn—you 
have myself and my fortune at your disposal just as if it were your own. 

TIMOTEO: I understand everything and believe in it; therefore I have done for you 
what I would not have done for another person in the world. 

CALLIMACO: You will not be sorry. 

TIMOTEO: It is enough that you wish me well. 

LIGURIO: Enough with all these polite exchanges! Siro and I are going to disguise 
ourselves. Callimaco, you come with us and get ready to play your role. The priest 
will wait for us here. We’ll return immediately, then go to find Messer Nicia. 
CALLIMACO: Fine. Let’s go. 

TIMOTEO: Ill wait here. (Exeunt Callimaco, Siro, and Ligurio. ) 
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SCENE 6 


BROTHER TIMOTEO 

TIMOTEO: It certainly is true what people say: bad company leads men to the 
gallows, and one can end just as badly by being too credulous or too good as one 
can by being too evil. God knows that I never intended to hurt anyone. I was in my 
cell saying my office and looking after my flock, when along comes this devil 
Ligurio, who first made me dip my finger into mischief, then my arm, and then all 
of me, and I still don’t know where it will end. But one thing consoles me: when 
something involves a number of people, no one person in particular can be blamed. 
Ah, I see Ligurio and that servant returning. (Enter Ligurio and Siro.) 


SCENE 7 


BROTHER TIMOTEO, LIGURIO, SIRO 
TIMOTEO: Welcome back! 
LIGURIO: How do we look? 
TIMOTEO: Perfect. 
LIGURIO: The lawyer is missing. Let’s head toward his house. It’s already past 
eleven. Hurry! 
SIRO: Someone is opening his door. Could it be a servant? 
LIGURIO: No, it’s Messer Nicia. Hah, hah, hah! 
SIRO: You're laughing? 
LIGURIO: Who wouldn’t? He’s wearing some kind of crummy old cloak that 
doesn’t even cover his ass. What the devil does he have on his head? It looks like 
something worn by churchmen; and he even has a little sword underneath. Hah, 
hah, hah! He’s muttering something or other. Let’s keep out of sight and listen to 
what his wife has to put up with. 


SCENE 8 


MESSER NICIA 
NICIA: What a lot of problems my crazy wife creates! She sent the maids to her 
mother’s and the butler to our country villa. I approve of that, but I don’t approve of 
all the fuss she made before she agreed to be put to bed—“I don’t want to!” “What 
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will I do?” “What are you making me do?” “Oh mamma mia!” And if her mother 
had not told her what would happen to her if she didn’t change her mind she would 
never have gone to bed. A pox on her! I don’t mind if a woman is a bit bothersome, 
but not that much! She’s driving me out of my mind, that chicken brain! If you 
were to say to her, “Hang me if you’re not the finest woman in Florence!” she would 
say, “What have I done to you?” And even though I’m sure the sword will wound 
her tonight, before I leave the battlefield Pm going to inspect everything with my 
very own hands. I really look rather handsome. Who would recognize me? I look 
taller, younger, slimmer, and there isn’t a woman in Florence who would charge me 
to sleep with her tonight. But where are the others? 


SCENE 9 


LIGURIO, MESSER NICIA, BROTHER TIMOTEO, SIRO 
LIGURIO: Good evening, counselor! 
NICIA: Oh, ah, O my ... 
LIGURIO: Don’t be afraid, it’s only us. 
NICIA: Oh, you're all here. If I hadn’t recognized you, Pd have given you all a 
whack with my sword! Are you Ligurio ? And you Siro? And this other is your 
master? Good. 
LIGURIO: Yes, counselor. 
NICIA: Let’s take a look. Oh, he’s disguised so well that not even the sheriff would 
know him! 
LIGURIO: I had him put two nuts in his mouth so that no one would recognize his 
voice. 
NICIA: You are stupid. 
LIGURIO: Why? 
NICIA: Why didn’t you tell me about that? I would have put some in my mouth as 
well; you know how important it is for people not to recognize our voices. 
LIGURIO : Here, put this in your mouth. 
NICIA: What is it? 
LIGURIO: A ball of wax. 
NICIA: Give it here ... ugh, phew! May you burn in Hell, you dirty bastard! 
LIGURIO: Oh, excuse me, I gave you the wrong one by accident. 
NICIA: Ugh, yech, phew! (He spits violently.) What, what—what was it? 
LIGURIO: Bitter aloes. 
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NICIA: God damn you! (He spits again.) Doctor, aren’t you going to say anything? 
TIMOTEO: I’m angry with Ligurio for doing that. 

NICIA: Oh, how well you disguise your voice! 

LIGURIO: We're losing time here. I'll be the general and draw up the army for the 
battle. At the right horn will be Doctor Callimaco, Pll be on the left, and between 
the horns will be Messer Nicia. Siro will be rear guard and will help anyone who 
falls back. The password will be Saint Cuckold. 

NICIA: Who is Saint Cuckold? 

LIGURIO: He is the most venerated saint in France. Let’s be off. Set our ambush at 
this corner. Be quiet. I hear a lute playing. 

NICIA: It’s a man. What should we do? 

LIGURIO: We’ll send a scout to the front to find out who he is and, depending on 
what he reports back to us, we'll take it from there. 

NICIA: Who will go? 

LIGURIO: You go, Siro. You know what you have to do. Make inquiries, 
investigate, then return immediately and report to us. 

SIRO: I'm on my way. 

NICIA: I don’t want to make a mistake here by picking up somebody who is weak 
or sick, or we'll have to repeat this operation tomorrow night. 

LIGURIO: Don’t worry. Siro can handle this. He’s on his way back now. What did 
you find out, Siro? 

SIRO: He’s the handsomest young rake you ever saw—not more than twenty-five 
years old, alone, shabbily dressed, and playing a lute. 

NICIA: If you are right, he’s just what we need. But be sure not to spoil this stew; 
otherwise Ill dump it all on you. SIRO: He’s just the way I described him to you. 
LIGURIO: Let’s wait until he turns the corner, and then we’ll all jump him at once. 
NICIA: Doctor, come over here—you’ve been so quiet all evening. Here he comes! 
(Enter Callimaco, disguised and singing.) 

CALLIMACO: “May the devil go to bed with you, since I cannot be there.” 
LIGURIO: Hold him tight. Give us that lute! 

CALLIMACO: Hold on—what have I done? 

NICIA: You'll soon see. Cover his head. Gag him! LIGURIO: Spin him around! 
NICIA: Give him another turn, another. Now put him in the house! 

TIMOTEO: Messer Nicia, I’m going home for a nap; my head is killing me. And, if 
you won't be needing me, I will not be back tomorrow morning. 

NICIA: Fine, Doctor Callimaco, don’t come back; we can handle everything 
ourselves. (Exeunt all save the priest.) 
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SCENE 10 


BROTHER TIMOTEO 
TIMOTEO: Now that they’ve all gone inside, Ill return to the monastery. And you, 
in the audience, don’t worry: nobody will sleep tonight, for the comedy’s action will 
not be interrupted by an interval of time. I shall say my prayers. Ligurio and Siro 
will eat, since they didn’t have time to eat today. The lawyer will go from room to 
room, keeping his eye on things. Callimaco and Madonna Lucrezia won’t sleep, 
because I know that if I were he and you were she, we wouldn’t sleep either! 
Curtain 


ACT V 


SCENE 1 


BROTHER TIMOTEO 

TIMOTEO: I was so anxious to know how Callimaco and the others made out last 
night that I didn’t get any sleep. I’ve tried to pass the time of day in various ways: I 
said morning mass, read one of the lives of the church fathers, went into the church 
and lit a lamp that had burned out, and changed the veil on one of our Madonnas 
who works miracles. How many times have I told these friars to keep it clean! And 
they wonder why devotion is declining. I remember when she had five hundred ex- 
votos around her, and today there are less than twenty; this is our fault because we 
haven’t kept up her reputation. We used to go there every evening after the services 
in procession and have litanies sung to her every Saturday. We even made our own 
ex-votos so that there were always fresh ones there; we used the confessional to 
encourage men and women to make offerings to her. Now we no longer do anything 
like this, and then we wonder why things have cooled down! Oh, what little brains 
these brothers of mine have! But I hear a great commotion coming from Messer 
Nicia’s place. There they are. They’re throwing their prisoner out the door. Pm just 
in time. It’s almost dawn. The lovers must have enjoyed themselves to the last drop. 
I want to hear what they are saying, but they must not see me, so [ll hide. 


SCENE 2 
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MESSER NICIA, CALLIMACO, LIGURIO, SIRO 
NICIA: You grab him here, Pll hold him on this side, and Siro, you take him by his 
cloak from behind. 
CALLIMACO: Don’t hurt me! 
LIGURIO: Don’t be afraid, just be on your way. 
NICIA: We'd best not go further. 
LIGURIO: You're right. Lets leave him here. Give him another two turns so he 
won't know where he came from. Spin him around, Siro! 
SIRO: There. 
NICIA: Again! 
SIRO: It’s done. 
CALLIMACO: My lute! 
LIGURIO: Go on, you wretch, beat it! If I hear you talking about this, Pll cut your 
throat! (Exit Callimaco. ) 
NICIA: He ran off. Let’s remove these disguises. We all have to be out of our 
houses early so that it doesn’t look like we have been up all night. 
LIGURIO: You're right. 
NICIA: You and Siro go to find Doctor Callimaco and tell him everything went 
well. 
LIGURIO: What can we tell him? We don’t know anything. You know we arrived 
at your house, and that we went into the cellar to drink. You and your mother-in- 
law handled him, and we didn’t see you again until just now, when you called us to 
get rid of him. 
NICIA: That’s true. Oh, can I tell you some fine stories! My wife was in bed in the 
dark. Sostrata was waiting for me by the fire. I arrived with that guy. In order not to 
have any doubts about anything, I led him over to a little room where there was a 
weak light so that he could not see my face. 
LIGURIO: How very wise. 
NICIA: I made him strip. That bothered him, but I turned on him like a mad dog so 
that he tore off his clothes in a flash and was completely naked. He had an ugly face, 
a horrible nose, and a twisted mouth, but you never saw such beautiful skin—white, 
soft, tender. As for the rest, you needn’t ask. 
LIGURIO: Some things are best not discussed. But did you have to see everything? 
NICIA: Are you kidding? Once I had put my hand in the flour, I had to knead the 
dough. I wanted to see if he was healthy. Suppose he had the pox; where would that 
leave me? Of course I checked everything. 
LIGURIO: Yes, you are right. 
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NICIA: When I saw he was healthy, I had him follow me and led him into the 
bedroom in the dark. I put him in the bed. Then, before I left I decided to feel with 
my own hands how things were getting along. I’m not one to take fireflies for 
lanterns! 

LIGURIO: My, my—with what wisdom you arranged this whole affair! 

NICIA: When I had touched and felt everything, I left the room, locked the door, 
and returned to Sostrata at the fireplace. We stayed up all night talking. 

LIGURIO: What did you talk about? 

NICIA: About Lucrezia’s stupidity, and how it would have been better if she had 
agreed to this without so much fuss. Afterward we talked about the baby which I 
could already feel in my arms—the little brat!—until I heard the clock strike. 
Thinking it was almost dawn, I returned to the bedroom. What do you think of this 
—I could hardly wake that wretch up! 

LIGURIO: I believe it! 

NICIA: He really enjoyed his sauce! Finally he got up, I called you, and we brought 
him outside. 

LIGURIO: It went very well. 

NICIA: You know, something worries me. 

LIGURIO: What’s that? 

NICIA: That poor young man who has to die so soon; this one night cost him so 
dear. 

LIGURIO: Oh, you don’t have to worry about that—it’s his problem. 

NICIA: I guess you're right. But I can’t wait to see Doctor Callimaco and to 
congratulate him. 

LIGURIO: He'll be out within an hour. But the sun is already up. Let’s change our 
clothes. What about you? NICIA: I'm going home, too, for clean clothes. Pll get my 
wife up and have her wash, and then TIl bring her to church to have her purified 
again. I would like you and Doctor Callimaco to be there, and we should speak to 
the priest to thank him and to reward him for the good that he has done us. 
LIGURIO: Well said. That’s just what we'll do. (Exeunt all but Brother Timoteo.) 


SCENE 3 


BROTHER TIMOTEO 
TIMOTEO: I’m pleased with the way things went, considering how stupid that 
lawyer is, but the thing that pleased me most was what he said about my reward. I 
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shouldn’t stay here since they will be looking for me at my place. Pll wait for them 
in church, where my services bring a higher price. But who is coming out of that 
house? It looks like Ligurio, and that must be Callimaco with him. I don’t want 
them to see me, as I explained. If they don’t come to me, I can always find them. 
(Exit. ). 


SCENE 4 


CALLIMACO, LIGURIO 
CALLIMACO: As I told you, Ligurio my friend, at first I was rather uneasy for a 
number of hours, and although I enjoyed myself very much, things didn’t seem 
right. But when I told her who I was, and about my love for her, and how easily the 
stupidity of her husband might allow us to love happily without any scandal, and 
how I would marry her as soon as God had made other plans for Messer Nicia— 
and when, in addition to these facts, she had felt the difference between the way I 
made love and how Nicia did, and the difference between the kisses of a young 
lover and those of an old husband, after sighing a few times she said: “Since your 
cunning, the stupidity of my husband, the unscrupulousness of my mother, and the 
evil nature of my confessor have made me do what I would never have done on my 
own, I shall have to believe that it is some divine power that causes me to act in this 
way! And since I am not capable of resisting Heaven’s wishes, I accept. Therefore, I 
take you for lord, master, and guide: you must be everything good; for me you will 
be my father, my defender; and what my husband wanted for one night I now want 
him to have forever. Become his close friend, then. Be in church this morning, and 
from there you can come to dine with us here; you can come and go as you will, and 
we can be together constantly and without suspicion.” Hearing those words, I was 
about to die from happiness. I could not express even a small part of what I felt. I 
am the happiest and most satisfied man in the world, and if time or death does not 
take this happiness from me, I shall be more blessed than the blessed, more saintly 
than the saints. 
LIGURIO: I am content if you are happy, and everything went just as I told you it 
would. But what do we do now? 
CALLIMACO: Let’s go to the church, since I promised to be there to see Lucrezia, 
her mother, and Messer Nicia. 
LIGURIO: I hear the door opening. They are over there with Messer Nicia behind 
them. 
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CALLIMACO: Let’s go to the church and wait for them there. (Exeunt Ligurio and 
Callimaco. ) 


SCENE 5 


MESSER NICIA, LUCREZIA, SOSTRATA 
NICIA: Lucrezia, I think everything should be done prudently and not haphazardly. 
LUCREZIA: Now what is your complaint? 
NICIA: Look how she answers—Just like a proud cock! 
SOSTRATA: Don’t be too surprised; after all, she is a bit excited. 
LUCREZIA: What do you mean by that? 
NICIA: I'd better go ahead to speak to the priest and tell him to meet you at the 
door of the church to purify you. It is truly fitting that you be reborn this morning. 
LUCREZIA: Well, aren’t you going then? 
NICIA: You are really something this morning. Last night you seemed almost dead. 
LUCREZIA: That’s thanks to you. 
SOSTRATA: Go on and find the priest. No need—there he is outside the church. 
NICIA: Yourre right. 


SCENE 6 


BROTHER TIMOTEO, MESSER NICIA, LUCREZIA, CALLIMACO, 
LIGURIO, SOSTRATA 
TIMOTEO: I am outside because Callimaco and Ligurio told me that Messer Nicia 
and the ladies are coming to church. Here they come now. 
NICIA: Bona dies, Father! 
TIMOTEO: Welcome, all of you. May Fortune smile on all of you, and may God 
grant you a handsome son, Madonna Lucrezia. 
LUCREZIA: May God grant it. 
TIMOTEO: Oh, He will, He certainly will grant it. 
NICIA: Are Ligurio and Doctor Callimaco coming to church as well? 
TIMOTEO: Of course. 
NICIA: Call them. 
TIMOTEO: Come over here! (Enter Callimaco and Ligurio. ) 
CALLIMACO: God save you all! 
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NICIA: Doctor, give my wife your hand. 

CALLIMACO: Most happily. 

NICIA: Lucrezia, this is the man who will provide us with a stout support for our 

old age. 

LUCREZIA: I am most grateful for that support, and I hope that he will become 

our close friend. 

NICIA: God bless you! I want you and Ligurio to dine with us this morning. 

LUCREZIA: Of course. 

NICIA: I am going to give them the key to the ground floor of the loggia so that 

they can come and stay there whenever they like; they have no women to care for 

them, poor beasts. 

CALLIMACO: I accept with pleasure, and Pll make use of it whenever my need 

arises. 

TIMOTEO: Will I receive the monies for the alms? 

NICIA: You certainly will, Father. They will be sent today. LIGURIO: Won't 

someone remember Siro? 

NICIA: Let him ask. Whatever I have is his. Lucrezia, how much should we give 

the priest for cleansing you? 

LUCREZIA: Give him ten large ducats. 

NICIA: Oh, my God! 

TIMOTEO: Lady Sostrata, you seem to be younger today. SOSTRATA: I’m happy. 

Who wouldn’t be today? TIMOTEO: Let’s all go into the church, and FII say the 

required service. Afterward you can go off to eat at your leisure. You in the 

audience—don’t wait for us to come out this time. The service is long, and I shall 

remain in church. The others will leave by the side door for their homes. Farewell! 
Curtain 
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80 
The Verrucola is a mountain range near Pisa. 
81 
Good day, professor. 
82 
A good day to you, counselor. 
83 
to our business 
84 
The various causes of sterility can reside either in the semen, in the womb, in the 
testicles, in the penis, or in some extrinsic cause. 
85 
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The urine of the woman is always heavier and off-white and less limpid than that of 
the man. This fact is due to the greater width of her urinary tract and the presence 
of materials in the liquid that leave the womb along with the urine. 
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